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RUINS OF CARLINGFORD CASTLE, 


CARLINGFORD is a small sea-port town, in the 
parish of the same name, in the barony of Lower 
Dundalk, in the county of Louth, and the province 
of Leinster. It stands at the foot of an extensive 
range of mountains, and on the south-eastern side of 
the spacious and beautiful inlet, called Carlingford 
Bay ; it lies to the north of Dublin, at a distance of 
seventy-five miles. The origin of the town is com- 
monly traced to the erection of the castle, whose ruins 
form so conspicuous a feature of the place at the pre- 
sent day; this edifice, which is called Carlingford 
Castle and King’s Castle, is generally said to have 
been built by order of King John, when he was in 
this kingdom, about the year 1210. It was an im- 
portant station during the early ages of the English 
dominion in Ireland; and although it was never 
regularly fortified, or even surrounded by a wall, it 
was a place of strength, from the circumstance of 
every house of any importance in it being a small 
fortress or castle, fully capable of resisting a sudden 
attack. Its position upon the frontiers of the English 
pale necessarily e=:posed it to frequent dangers. 

The ruins of Carlingford Castle at the present day 
are among the finest in Ireland. Thomas Wright, in 
his Louthiana, thus describes its appearance in the 
latter part of the last century :— 

Formerly it must have been a very fine pile of build- 
ing, and seems, by its situation, designed to defend a 
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narrow pass at the foot of tne mountains, close by the sea; 
where but a very few men can march abreast, dangerous 
rocks and a deep sea being below on one side, and very high 
mountains on the other, the least 700 yards perpendicular. 
The foundation of it is a solid rock, washed by the sea, and 
some of the walls are eleven feet thick. On one side of it 
there appears to have been a platform or battery, which some 
time or other may have been adapted for the defence of 
the harbour, which is one of the finest in Ireland. The old 
town of Carlingford seems to have been originally all small 
castles, which appears to have been the common kind of 
habitations in this country, and the manner of building in 
those days; Dundalk formerly having also been full of the 
like sort of dwellings. 

On the southern side of the town, or that opposite 
to the side on which the castle stands, are the ruins 
of a Dominican monastery, of the date, as is generally 
supposed, of the fourteenth century; a religious 
house of that order was established here by Richard 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, in the year 1305. In the 
thirty-fourth year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
“the prior was found seised of a church and belfry, 
chapter-house, dormitory, hall, kitchen, and other 
buildings ; one acre, one park, one close, seven mes- 
suages, and a water-mill, with their appurtenances, in 
the vill of Carlingford, of the annual value, besides all 
reprises, of 4/. 6s. 8d.” 

Before the union, Carlingford returned two mem- 
bers to the Irish House of Commons. The popula- 
tion of the town is now 1300, and that of the parish 
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near 10,000. Upwards of 2000 hands are engaged inthe 
fishery ; the oysters taken at Carlingford are celebrated 
for their delicious flavour, even in the metropolis of 
Ireland. ‘The water in the extensive bay is deep, but 
unfortunately the entrance is obstructed by hidden 
rocks, which render the navigation dangerous for 
vessels even of moderate size; the linen and butter 
which the town exports are thus conveyed in small 
craft entirely. . 

The scenery of the bay is, however, described as 
of the most enchanting description ; its shores being 
decorated with attractive villages, numerous bathing 
lodges, and agreeable cottages ; ‘‘ behind which some 
mountains rise, infinitely varied through all their 
elevation ; here waving with ornamental woods, there 
glowing with heath or verdure; on the one side bat- 
tlemented with a gray expanse of rocks, on the other 
exhibiting the industrious extensions of cultivation.” 
The mountain overhanging King John's castle is 
about 1850 feet in height ; and itis “ by reason of its 
position and height,” to use the language of Mr. 
Wright, that “the inhabitants of this town, great 
part of the summer season, lose sight of the sun 
several hours before he sets in the natural horizon.”’ 

Carlingford enjoys also a celebrity arising from 
another source. In the early part of the last eentury 
the mountains in its neighbourhood afforded a retreat 
to Redmond O'Hanlon, one of the most distinguished 
“ Rapparees” that Ireland has produced. It is, of 
course, not our intention to entertain our readers with 
a narrative of the exploits of this redoubted hero ; 
but, as it is impossible to read the Irish history satis- 
factorily—(especially of that important period which 
immediately followed the expulsion of James the Se- 
cond from England)—without knowing what the 
Rapparees were, we shall give a short account of 
them. In speaking of the Rapparees it is impossible 
to avoid some mention of a kindred class—called Tories 
—who make an equally important figure in an earlier 
page of the history of Ireland. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to inform our readers that the lawless bands 
whose exploits are here described, were a very different 
class of persons from those friends of religion and 
order who, in modern times, have been distinguished 
by the same name, and that consequently the sense 
in which the word Tories occurs in this portion of 
Trish history, is the very reverse of that which it has 
borne in this country for the last hundred and fifty 
years, as the designation of a political party.: 

The epithet, Tory, is supposed to have originated 
in the civil wars which desolated Ireland, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and was applied only to the pea- 
santry. Sir Richard Cox, in his history of Ireland, 
‘speaking of Sir Henry Sydney, the Lord Deputy, in 
1575, says :— 

It is observable of this great good man, that although 
he did most excellent service in Ireland, yet he was but ill 
rewarded for it in England; and therefore he was with 
great difficulty prevailed with to accept the government 
this seventh and last time; for (as he expressed himself in 
his letter) he cursed, hated, and detested Ireland above all 
other countries ; not that he had any dislike of the country, 
but that it was most difficult to do any service there, where 
a man must struggle with famine and fastnesses, inacces- 
sible bogs, and light-footed Tories; and yet when these 
and all other difficulties were surmounted, no service in thé 
world was less reputed, valued, or requited than that. 

Among the measures which Sir Henry Sydney took, 
was the following, as related by Cox :-— 

And the better to discover vagabonds and Tories, every 
gentleman was commanded to give in a list of his depend- 
ants, and to answer for them; and proclamation was made, 
that every idler, that was not named in one of those lists, 
should be punished as a felon and a vagabond, to which 
the Irish lords and gentlemen gave their consents with 
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seeming joy; and every one of them gave in pledges of 
his loyalty to the Lord Deputy. 

Tories, robbers, and rapparees were often joined to- 
gether in Irish acts of Parliament. Malme says that 
the term is derived from an Irish word toree-—“ give me 
[your money].” The character of the Tories is thus 
noticed by Glanville, in one of his sermons, long be- 
fore the political distinction existed, “ Let such men 
quit all pretences to civility and breeding; they are 
ruder than Toryes and wild Americans.” 

During the Irish rebellion of 1641, this name was 
bestowed on such individuals as at first professed to 
remain neutral in the contest, but who, ultimately, per- 
haps urged by the loss of their property and their con- 
sequent distress, took up arms with a view of reprisal 
or revenge on those by whom they had been reduced 
to absolute ruin. English and Irish, Protestant and 
Catholic, Republican and Loyalist, were alike their 
common enemies; and Tories, being joined by men of 
desperate fortunes, united themselves into bodies ; and, 
in fact, became formidable gangs of freebooters, who 
harassed the regular troops of all parties without dis- 
tinction. The name, therefore, was one of reproach, 
and “Tory-hunting” was almost viewed in the light 
of a pastime. An old rhyme, in allusion to this sport, 
is still orally current in the south of Ireland, and a 
decided favourite in the nursery collection. 

Ho! Master Teague—what is your story ? 

I went to the wood and I killed a Tory. 

I went to the wood and I killed another. 

Was it the same, or was it his brother? 

I hunted him in and I hunted him out, 

Three times through the bog, about and about ; 
When out of a bush I saw his head, 

So I fired my gun and I shot him dead. 

The Rapparees are posterior, in the order of time, 
to the Tories. Todd, in his edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary, thus explains the meaning of the word 
Rapparee :— 

A wild Irish plunderer, 80 called, Mr. Malme says, from 
his being armed with a half-pike, termed by the Irish a 
rapery. In an account of General Blakeney, which I have 
read, I find, however, that ‘from a weapon, shaped like a 
rake, called a rapp, which [such persons] carried instead of 
a spear, they were called rapparees.’ 

Cox, in “an Explanatory Index of some Quota- 
tions and Terms,” attached to his Hibernia Angli- 
cana, which was published in 1692, has the following 
definition :— 

Raporees, the rabble of the Irish, who are armed with 
a half-pike, which they call a rapery, and have plundered 
the English in all parts of the kingdom. 

The name seems to have been first used in the war 
which followed the Revolution of 1688, when James 
the Second, after his flight from England, attempted 
to make a stand in Ireland. ‘ 

Bishop Burnet, relating the events of 1690, in his 
History of his own Times, says, after describing the 
raising of the siege of Limerick by the forces of King 
William, and the departure of the French allies of 
James from Ireland, 

In the meanwhile the Irish formed themselves into 
many bodies, which, by a new name, were called Rapparees : 
these knowing all ways, and the bogs and other places of 
retreat in Ireland, and being favoured by the Irish that had 
submitted to the king, robbed and burnt houses in many 
places of the country; while the king's army studied their 
own ease in their quarters, more than the protection of the 
inhabitants: many of them were suspected of robbing in 
their turn, though the Rapparees carried the blame of all 
between them the poor inhabitants had a sad time, and 
their stock of cattle and corn was almost quite destroyed in 
many places. $ 

On another occasion, in the same year, he says :— 

Great complaints were brought over from Ireland, where 
the king’s army was almost as heavy as the Rapparees were, 
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Mr. Crofton Croker says, that Rapparee has much 
the same meaning as Tory, and that it is derived from 
an Irish word signifying a half-stick or broken beam, 
resembling a half-pike, from whence the name was 
given to such as carried this weapon, and did not 
belong to the regular troops of either army, but pro- 
yided themselves, in the best way they could, with 
pikes, daggers, or skeins, and such instruments of 
offence as could be readily manufactured. It seems, 
however, that the Tories, in the reign of Charles the 
First, received originally some provocation, and that 
their conduct can be better vindicated than that of 
the Rapparees of William's days. It is asserted, and 
with strong claims to belief, that the Irish com- 
manders of the army which supported the cause of 
James the Second, after his expulsion from England, 
encouraged, by written protections, the Rapparees to 
surprise and plunder the straggling and detached 
parties of William’s forces ; particularly during the 
winter, when general hostilities were suspended ; by 
which means they not only harassed them extremely, 
but accumulated a supply of horses and muskets, 
that enabled the Irish to bring an additional number 
of men into the field the ensuing season. 

The author of a work intitled The State of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, under the late xing James's govern- 
ment, &¢., published in 1691, and generally attributed 
to Dr. William King, Bishop cf Derry, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Dublin, gives the name of Rap- 
parees to the levies made by James the Second, in 
Ireland, upon his expulsion from England. After 
expatiating upon James's design, to destroy the Pro- 
testant religion, he proceeds to show “ King James's 
actual progress in our destruction ;” and among other 
measures of James, refers to his disbanding of the 
old army, which he found at his accession, and col- 
lecting a new one. He narrates its effects in Ireland 
while James remained on the throne, and before the 
arrival of William and his Dutch army : 

But when (he adds) the descent was made by his present 
majesty into England, things grew yet more troublesome. 
The Protestants were every where robbed and plundered. 
The new commissioned officers and their soldiers, under the 
new name of Rapperies, committed many outrages and 
devastations on their Protestant neighbours; insomuch 
that they could not be safe in their houses. If any endea- 
voured to keep their houses, though merely to secure them- 
selves from the robbers and Tories, immediately they were 
besieged ; and though they surrendered themselves as soon 
as summoned, having no design to resist authority, and put 
themselves into the hands of King James's officers, upon 
promise of freedom, nay, or articles, yet afterward they were 
imprisoned and prosecuted, as Mr. Price, of Wicklow. 
Some of them condemned and executed. 

The same writer makes it a principal ground of 
complaint against King James, that the new levies 
which he raised in Ireland, when the Prince of Orange 
landed in England, were principally old rebels, Tories, 
and robbers : 

All the scum and raseality of the kingdom were made 
officers; every where the Papists armed and enlisted 
themselves, and the priests suffered no man to come to 
mass that did not arm himself with, at least, a skean and 
a half-pike, [the Rapparees’ weapon]. . . Most of 
them were the sons or descendants of rebels, in 1641, who 
had murdered so many Protestants. Many were outlawed 
and condemned persons, that had lived by torying and 
robbing. No less than fourteen notorious Tories were offi- 
cers in Cormuck 6 Neal's regiment; and when forty or 
fifty thousand such were put into arms, without any money 
to pay them, we must leave the world to judge what appre- 
hensions this must breed in Protestants, and whether they 
had not reason to fear the destruction that immediately fell 
onthem. They saw their enemies in arms, and their own 
lives in their power. They saw their goods at the mercy 
of those thieves, and robbers, and Tories, now armed and 
authorized, from whom they could scarce keep them, when 
it was in their power to pursue and hang them. 
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These last lines contain an evident allusion to the 
sport of “ Tory-hunting.” 

When a Rapparee became a prisoner he had no 
hope of mercy ; the gallows or a bullet instantly ter- 
minated his existence. The necessity, however, as 
Mr. Crofton Croker observes, is obvious, that no 
quarter should be given to men who lurked in am- 
bush, ready to spring on their prey at every favour- 
able opportunity, and whose acquaintance with the 
country enabled them to lie concealed in the most 
artful and treacherous manner. But to this unfor- 
tunate necessity it is to be feared that many innocent 
persons fell victims; for in those indiscriminating 
times, very little trouble was taken by either party to 
ascertain the guilt of an individual, so long as he was 
obnoxious ; and in all probability many of the simple 
peasantry were punished, as being Rapparees, when 
they had no title whatever to that distinction, In- 
deed this is plainly stated to be the case by a con- 
temporary writer, in dn Answer to Dr. King’s work, 
already quoted, which is generally attributed to Mr. 
Charles Leslie, who had rendered himself conspicuous 
as a staunch supporter of the Protestant interest in 
Ireland ; although, on the accession of William and 
Mary, he refused to acknowledge their supremacy, 
and became one of the heads of the non-juring in- 
terest. After citing some instances of what he styles 
the breach of the Articles of Cork and Limerick, he 
adds :— 

But the vast number of poor harmless natives who were 
daily killed up and down the fields, as they were following 
their labour, or taken out of their beds and hanged, or 
shot immediately for Rapparees, is a most terrible scandal 
to the government, which the Protestants themselves do 
loudly attest; and many of the country gentlemen, as like- 
wise several officers, even of King William's army, who 
had more bowels or justice than the rest, did abhor to see 
what small evidence, or even presumption, was thought 
sufficient to condemn men for Rapparees, and what sport 
they made to hang up poor Irish people by dozens, almost 
without pains to examine them; they hardly thought them 
humane kind! 

The tactics of the Rapparees, if we may use the 
expression, are exposed in the following passage, from 
an old writer; it will be seen at once that they had 
no title whatever to the name and privileges of a fair 
and open enemy : 

When the Rapparees have no mind to show themselves 
upon the bogs, they commonly sink down between two or 
three little hills, grown over with long grass; so that you 
may as soon find a hare as one of them. They conceal 
their arms thus :—they take off the lock and put it in their 
pocket, or hide it in some dry place; they stop the mussle 
close with a cork, and the touch-hole with a small quill, 
and then throw the piece itself into a, running water or 
pond; you may see an hundred of them without arms, who 
look like the poorest humblest slaves in the world, and you 
may search till you are weary before you find one gun; 
and yet, when they have a mind to do mischief, they can 
all be ready on an hour's warning, for every one knows 
where to go and fetch his own arms, though you do not. 

This acccount has been ridiculed by some writers, 
but Mr. Crofton Croker sees no reason to question 
its accuracy, “as during the years 1793 and 1794, the 
disaffected in the north of Ireland concealed both 
themselves and their arms, from the soldiery sent to 
disperse their meetings, in a similar manner.” 

In the Military Articles which were agreed upon 
between the commanders of the English and Irish 
armies, immediately after the treaty of Limerick, in 
1691, it was stipulated on behalf of the “ Rapparees 
or Volunteers,” (for it seems that they preferred call- 
ing themselves by the latter name,) in the same man- 
ner as on behalf of the regular Irish troops, that such 
as were willing to leave the kingdom of Ireland should 
have free liberty to embark, and go to any country 
beyond the seas, England and Scotland excepted, 
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While the Irish army were embarking, the Lords 
Justices issued a proclamation, offering pardon to 
those Rapparees who should come in within a given 
time, deliver up their arms, take the oath of alle- 
giance, and return quietly to their homes. Those 
who neglected to do so, might be killed by any one 
who thought proper: and any person who had an 
arm strong enough to engage in so profitable a trade 
was to receive the sum of 40s. for every Rapparee’s 
head that he could produce. 

The Rapparees, however, (says Mr. O’Driscol,) submitted 
every where, and without hesitation. They had no idea of 
continuing the war on their own account, and were now to 
be seen in great multitudes, traversing the country, and 
driving their flocks and herds before them, as each party 
returned to their own homes. They appeared well fed and 
clothed, and possessed abundance of cattle. 

But though as a body they submitted, and their 
large bands were dispersed, their habits of robbery and 
plunder were not destroyed, and they continued for 
some time to violate the laws, by murders and depre- 
dations of all kinds. The White Serjeant, Galloping 
Hogan, Redmond O’Hanlon, Ned of the Hills, and 
Tron Mac Kabe, are the names and titles by which 
some of the most noted Rapparee leaders were dis- 
tinguished. “A History of the Irish Rogues and 
Rapparees,” has long been one of the most popular 
books among the peasantry of Ireland, and has cir- 
culated to an extent that seems almost incredible ; we 
are told, too, that it is not unusual to hear the adven- 
tures and escapes of highwaymen and outlaws recited 
by the lower orders with the greatest minuteness, 
and dwelt on with a surprising fondness. Red- 
mond O'Hanlon, the Carlingford hero, is often spoken 
of as the Irish “‘ Rob Roy,” and is said to have levied 
his black mail with as much strictness and precision 
as his Scottish rival. 





RECREATIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. X. 
CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


In the last article we stated* that animals are in the 
constant habit of so adjusting their centre of gravity, 
that the line of direction shall fall within the sup- 
porting base. But the young philosopher may ask, 
what becomes of the centre of gravity, and the point 
of support in a flying bird? To answer this question 
we must inquire what is meant by flying. 

A bird flying in air is similar to a fish swimming 
in water: the bodies of these animals are well adapted 
to their respective elements: they are wedge-shaped, 
and hence encounter less resistance to their motions: 
the fish is buoyed up in water by a bladder containing 
a peculiar kind of air; and this bladder can, in 
general, be inflated or exhausted at the will of the 
animal; it is a cruel experiment to puncture the air- 
bladder with a pin; the air escapes, and the fish, when 
thrown into water, sinks without the power to rise. 
The fins of a fish act as oars, and its tail as a rudder. 
In like manner the bird is furnished with air-cells 
largely distributed through its body: its bones are 
without marrow, in order that they may be filled 
with air in the act of flying. Previous to flight the 
bird inflates its cells by one or two deep inspirations, 
spreads out its wings and the feathers of its tail, and 
springs into the air, which it strikes with all its force 
with its wings, and is thus impelled forwards or up- 
wards in an oblique direction. Thus the bird con- 
tinues alternately closing and extending its wings: 
elevating them when closed, then opening them and 
bringing them down forcibly against the, air, when 
they are again closed, and so on: thus.the wings act 
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as oars, and the legs.or the tail as the rudder. Hence 
it will be seen that the bird is supported in air by 
the air itself, in consequence of certain mechanical 
actions on the part of the animal, its general light- 
ness and buoyancy, and the resistance of the air to 
the strokes of the bird’s wings. When a bird hovers 
in the air its wings are widely extended, so that large 
concave surfaces are presented to the air, whose re- 
sistance opposes the fall of the animal. 

During the flight of a bird, its head, neck, and 
legs, come into action, either to preserve, or to shift 
the position of the centre of gravity; and the facility 
with which they do this may often be amusingly ob- 
served. Thus, the Rev. Gilbert White, in one of his 
charming Selborne letters, says :— 

Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if lighter than the 
air; they seem to want ballast. There is a peculiarity 
belonging to ravens that must draw the attention even of 
the most incurious—they spend all their leisure time in 
striking and cuffing each other on the wing, in a kind of 
playful skirmish; and when they move from one place to 
another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud croak, 
and seem to be falling to the ground. When this odd 
gesture betides them, they are scratching themselves with 
one foot, and thus lose the centre of gravity. 

The following figure will show the position of the 
centre of gravity in a bird, in four of its positions; v 
when it is flying, m when walking, N when swimming, 
and r when asleep with its head under its wing, and 
supported on one leg. 
















‘We have already stated that a number of ingenious 
toys are constructed with especial reference to their 
centre of gravity. When this is below the point of 
support, in a figure, it becomes difficult to upset it, 
and a variety of motions can be imparted to it which 
appear strange and unnatural. So also by so ar- 
ranging the internal mechanism of the figure, that 
the centre of gravity may be constantly shifting 
within certain limits, a progressive motion may be 
communicated, as in the following illustration of a toy 
which tumbles down stairs backwards. 

This toy is an Indian invention. It is called by 
the French a Sautriant, from the French verb sauter, 
to jump. They also call their tumblers and those 
men who throw back summersets, Sauteurs. In 
England this toy is known by the name of the Chinese 
tumblers. 
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In fig. 2 we have a representation of the internal 
mechanism of the figure; but we will first refer to 
fig. 3, in which the. secret of the movements consists. 
AB isa thin piece of wood, in which, in the direction 
of its thickness, two oblique canals, Gc, pF, are 
channelled. At each end is a receptacle f y, so formed 
that if the spot c be an axis, and the receptacle y be 
filled with mercury, the part to ‘ 
the left of c would be heavier 
than all the wood-work on the 
right of c, in consequence of 
which the wood would tip over 
round the axis passing through 
c. The sides of the receptacles and the canals are 
closed in with card. 

Pieces of wood representing arms are attached to 
the axis p, and other pieces for legs to the axis c.- A 
head, a jacket, and trousers, are then added, and we 
get the figure as shown in figs. 2 and 4. 

Let us suppose the figure (2) to be on its feet, and 
mercury in the lower receptacle. The top over- 
balances backwards ; the arms swing back, and the 
palms come to rest upon the stair, so that the head 
is lower than the body, but the feet and hands are on 
the same stair. The mercury in c then flows down 
to p, which again throws the centre of gravity below 
the lower axis, and the figure makes another sum- 
merset, alighting on its feet at x on the next lower 
stair. 

The different parts of the ‘figure are kept together 
by means of silken strings shown in fig. 4: these 
strings also serve, by their tension, the additional pur- 
pose of helping to overturn the figure in its descent 
from one stair to another, and to produce a mo- 
mentum which carries the centre of gravity of the 
figure beyond the line of direction, so that when the 

mercury, by flowing to the 
lower channel, places the 
figure one step lower, its 
various parts are held toge- 
ther by the silken threads 
in the same position as it 
was on the previous step: 
and thus by repetitions of 
these processes, the figure 
must continue to descend as 
many steps as are provided 
for its exhibition. 

Some skill is required in 
constructing this toy, and 
many niceties of adjustment 

are necessary: the quantity of mercury must bear a 
definite relation to the weight and dimensions of the 
figure. In order to prevent the too rapid descent of 
the mercury, and consequently of the figure, strings 
are stretched across the channels to retard the flow. 
The proper degree of tension of the silken cords is 
important and requires much attention. Indeed, in 
this, as in other similar examples,, many an anxious 
hour, and, for aught we know, many an aching head, 
have contributed to the invention or fabrication of a 
toy whose only object is juvenile amusement, which 
being gratified, the toy is broken or thrown aside as 
worthless, without exciting a single inquiry into the 
amount of curious skill, ingenuity, and often, no 
mean powers of invention, which have contributed to 
its production. 


Fig. 3. - 
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Happingss consists in the multiplicity of agreeable con- 
sciousness. A peasant has not a capacity for having equal 
happiness with a philosopher: they may be equally satisfied, 
but not equally ea A small drinking glass and a 
large one may be equally full, but the larger one holds more 
than the smaller.—Jounson. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE TOILETTE. 

One of the chief objects of reading is to inform the 
mind of pleasing and useful facts ; to supply it with 
such a share of wholesome food, necessary to it, as 
another kind of food is to the tenement of the mind ; 
that both may grow up together in strength and 
vigour, and fulfil one of the objects for which we were 
created. 

Knowledge bears with it a train of pleasant asso- 
ciations, wherever and however its possessor may be 
engaged ; and if there is one kind of knowledge more 
useful than another, it is that practical kind of know- 
ledge which applies to common things: so that, in the 
act of using them, we may be, in imagination, trans- 
ported to other lands ; to the arts of life, which re- 
mind us of our national industry and sources of 
wealth ; and of all the means for enjoyment, which 
cheer and benefit the innumerable inhabitants of the 
globe. By thus dwelling upon the origin and service 
of common things, which we constantly use, we may 
convert many an idle hour into one of useful recrea- 
tion. To do which, it is not necessary for us to think 
of rare and costly productions. Our object in this 
series of papers is to show that the toilette can supply 
us with many valuable facts, with some science, and 
with general pleasure. Nor let it be apprehended 
that the attention necessary to be given by the reader 
to our account of the “‘ Materials for the Toilette,” 
will draw so largely upon his mind, as to interfere 
with the attention necessary to the adornment of his 
person. We see no reason why useful and pleasant 
thoughts should not accompany the cares of the 
toilette: we may say that the mind may be reflected 
from the mirror, as well as the outward features ; 
and we feel assured, that the reader will not the less 
admire the reflection, if it should beam upon him or 
her with the bright smile of intelligence. 

We are about to begin this series of Papers with 
what may appear to be a very homely article, viz., 
Soap: but we may remark that, however homely it 
may be, it is not necessarily vulgar ; he may choose 
what variety of the article his taste dictates. So with 
mental pursuits: there is much of what is called po- 
lite and refined, which is essentially vulgar and worth- 
less; and there are many things which the over- 
refined mind would stigmatize as vulgar, which in fact 
are excellent and useful. But we are quite sure that 
our readers do not require this hint to walk in the 
way towards truth. 

On Soap. 


There is a homely, but forcible, expression, (and 
indeed most homely expressions are forcible,) that 


* Cleanliness is next to godliness ;”” meaning thereby 
that habits of cleanliness, whether in person or do- 
mestic arrangements, tend not only to health of body, 
but to that state of moral feeling, which becomes 
man as the chief creature of the Almighty. One of 
the first acts of mental degradation is neglect of the 
person :—filth and rags are always associated with 
misery, and often with vice and crime; and this re- 
mark applies to nations as well as to individuals ; 
for we find that the nations lowest in the scale of 
civilization, are those which are deprived of political 
freedom, of domestic comfort, and of mental culture. 
A man, even though the most valuable portion of his 
time be devoted to hard labour, if supplied through 
such labour with the means of procuring domestic 
comforts, (provided he have not lost his self-respect 
by vicious habits,) is necessarily an elevated being. 
Labour does not degrade him; but, on the contrary, 
renders him respected and respectable ; it makes him 
valuable to his country and to himself. We seldom 
see such a man dirty, or his family in rags: he has 
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that within him, which produces the exalted feeling 
that he is a free man, possessing and, enjoying the 
rights and dignity of freedom. 

In the business of paper-making*, the due supply 
of rags is ensured by importing them from various 
parts of the Continent ; and among the many varieties 
of rags so imported, their condition affords pretty 
clear indications of the state of comfort and cleanli- 
ness in particular districts and countries. The linen 
rags of England are generally very clean ; and require 
little washing, and no bleaching, before they are 
ground into pulp. The Sicilian rags, on the contrary, 
are, originally, so dirty, that they are washed in lime 
before they are fit for the foreign market. Now we 
have only to compare the moral and political state of 
the people of Sicily with that of our-gwn country, to 
be assured of the fact, that, although cleanliness be 
not classed among the virtues, yet it is at least their 
handmaid. 

We now proceed to notice the manufacture and 
properties of that very important element in the 
acquisition of cleanliness ;—viz., Soap. 

The reader of course knows that, if oil be agitated 
with water, and then set aside for a short time, the 
mixture will separate into two distinct strata—the oil 
being uppermost; and that the one will not combine 
with the other. But if the oil and water be agitated 
with a little caustic alkali, such as soda or pearl-ash, 
{the latter is an impure potash,) the oil and water 
will not separate :—a compound is formed, which we 
call Soap. 

Soap is a compound, in definite proportions, of cer- 
tain principles in oils, fats, or resins, united with an 
alkaline base. When such base is potash or soda, 
the soap is soluble in water, and is useful as a deter- 
gent in washing clothes. Before entering upon the 
details of soap-making, we will give a short account 
of the substances, which enter into its composition. 

The oils have been divided into two great classes, 
the fixed and volatile. The former are so called be- 
cause the temperature at which they boil is generally 
very high, about 600° Fahrenheit; while the latter 
evaporate at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, or by heat: in which cases they are converted 
into vapour without change or decomposition. But 
the fixed oils cannot be brought to the boiling point, 
or distilled, without being decomposed, and under- 
going very complicated changes. 

Oils are also divided into animal and vegetable, ac- 
cording as their sources belong to either kingdom. 
The general properties of all the fixed oils are pretty 
much the same; so that in describing one class the 
same characters may be referred to all the rest. 
‘These properties have been thus arranged : Ist, the 
Drying oils, which, by exposure to the air, or by sub- 
jection to a certain process, dry into a hard resinous 
substance; such as linseed, walnut, hemp, castor- 
oils, &c. 2nd. The Greasy oils. 3rd. Concrete oils, or 
vegetable butters, such as cocoa-nut and palm oils, 
bees’ wax, &c. For the process of making soap and 
for illumination, animal oils are preferred in this 
country, as being less costly than the vegetable, which 
with some exceptions are imported from abroad. 

The vegetable fixed oils are obtained chiefly by 
pressure from certain seeds; such as the almond, the 
olive, linseed, rape, and many others. Such oils are 
said to be expressed, because they are obtained by 
pressing out, and are all lighter than water; whereas 
some of the essential oils, which are obtained by dis- 
tillation, and partake of the nature of essences, are 
heavier than water. The fixed oils are viscid, and 
almost without taste; their colour is generally yel- 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XIIL., p. 117. 
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low, which can be removed by filtering them through 
animal charcoal, or even by exposure to the light ; in 
which latter case the colour is often restored when 
the oil has been again long in the dark. They con- 
geal at a temperature higher than is required to freeze 
water; but a few, such as linseed oil, remain liquid 
at very low temperatures. A few also, such as cocoa- 
nut and palm oil, are solid at ordinary temperatures ; 
and hence are called vegetable butters. 

If oil be congealed by cold, and then pressed 
between blotting paper, a dry concrete frothy matter 
is obtained, called stearine (from a Greek word, sig- 
nifying tallow) ; the fluid matter which is separated 
does’ not congeal except at a much lower temperature, 
such as 20° ; this fluid is called elain}, (from the Greek 
for oil). It is this substance which gives fluidity to 
all oils. The relative proportions of these substances 
differ in different oils. _Cocoa-nut and palm oils are 
advantageously decomposed for the manufacture of 
soap and candles, and for supplying fuel to lamps. 
The stearine supplies the former, and the elaine the 
latter. Elaine does not thicken or become rancid on 
exposure to the air; and hence it is well adapted for 
lubricating the wheels of watches and other delicate 
machinery ; whereas the oils themselves, when ‘ex- 
posed to the air, thicken and become rancid, from the 
production of an acid. A few, such as linseed, nut, 
poppy, and hempseed oils, become covered with a 
pellicle, which, being removed and spread upon a 
surface, hardens into a resinous substance. Such are 
called drying oils; and their drying quality is much 
improved by boiling them with a small portion of 
litharge (Protoxide of Lead). Drying oils mixed with 
lamp-black, constitute Priniers’ ink. 

Another remarkable property of some of the oils is, 
that when exposed to the atmosphere, they absorb 
large quantities of oxygen gas (one of the constituent 
parts of the atmosphere). Saussure exposed nut oil 
to oxygen gas; and in ten days it had absorbed sixty 
times its own bulk, and in three months 145 times 
its bulk of the gas; the absorption being most rapid 
in warm weather. In some cases, especially where 
drying oils are employed, oxygen is absorbed so 
rapidly, and so much heat is generated during the 
absorption, that combustible materials, such as lamp- 
black, hemp, cotton, &c., may be ignited thereby. 
Substances of this kind, moistened with linseed oil, 
have been’: known to take fire within twenty-four 
hours ; and this has often -been the cause of extensive 
fires in warehouses and cotton manufactories, where 
the machinery is oiled by means of hemp or cotton- 
wool steeped in oil. These substances, having pro- 
bably been thrown aside among combustible materials, 
have been kindled during the night; and hence the 
origin of many disastrous conflagrations. 

All the oils contain much hydrogen ; hence they 
are all inflammable ; when subjected to a high degree 
of heat they are decomposed, and new substances are 
formed. ‘The mineral acids also exert a powerful. 
action on the fixed oils: sulphuric acid blackens 
them by separating a portion of their carbon; nitric 
acid renders them thick and white, and when the 
nitric acid is concentrated, the action is sometimes 
accompanied with flame. 

We have said that soda is the alkali preferred in 
this country for soap-making. The reason is that, 
when potash is employed, the soap always remains 
soft, on account of the great attraction of that alkali 
for moisture. Soda, on the contrary, has a greater 
attraction for the carbonic acid of the atmosphere 
than for its moisture; hence pure caustic soda by 
exposure to the air becomes converted into carbonate 


t+ Sometimes called Olein, from the Latin word for oil. 
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of soda. This, with fatty matters, forms a firm and 
solid soap. We therefore proceed to give a short 
account of the latter alkali. 

Soda is a compound of a metallic substance called 
sodium and orygen. Soda, in union with carbonic acid 
gas, called carbonate of soda, is obtained by burning 
various kinds of sea-vegetables, in which it exists in 
an impure state. The ashes being washed in water, 
and this solution evaporated, soda is obtained. There 
are two kinds of impure soda in commerce, called 
Barilla and Kelp. Barilla is the ash of the Salsola- 
soda, which is largely cultivated on the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain. Kelp is the ashes of sea-weeds, 
which are obtained upon many of the rocky coasts of 
Britain. About twenty-four tons of sea-weed produce 
one of kelp. The rough alkali is found mixed with 
chlorides of potassium and sodium, and with earthy 
impurities, from which it may, to a certain extent, be 
separated by solution in a small quantity of water, 
and by evaporation at a low heat; skimming off the 
erystals of chloride of sodium (common salt, of which 
soda is the basis) as they appear on the surface. 

The following short. extract from Macculloch’s 
“Western Isles’’ will be found interesting :— 


If this manufacture were once ill understood and worse 
managed, it seems now to have attained all the perfection 
of which it is susceptible. June, July, August, and part 
of September in each year, form the period of this harvest. 
The drift-weed, thrown on shore by storms, is sometimes 
used; but if much injured it is rejected, as in this state it 
is found to yield little soda. This kind consists chiefly of 
tangles, as they are here called, or Fueus Saccharinus and 
Digitatus, which at all times contain less soda than the 
harder species, and are also much better adapted for manure. 
The latter consists chiefly of four, the Serratus, Digitatus, 
Nodosus, and Vesiculosus; and these are cut at low water 
from the rocks on which they grow. As the value of a kelp 
estate depends on the magnitude of the crop, it is therefore 
regulated by three circumstances, viz., the linear extent of 
the shore, the breadth of the interval between high and low 
water marks (consisting of the length of the ebb, the fall of 
the tide, and the flatness of the beach), and the tranquillity 
of the water, or its shelter from the surge ; to which may 
be added the nature of the rocks, as some kinds are found 
to favour the growth of the plants more than others. It 
has been attempted to increase the extent of this submarine 
soil, by rolling stones into the water; but I believe the suc- 
cess has never repaid the expense. On some estates this 
harvest is reaped every second year, on others every third ; 
nor does it seem to be agreed, what are the comparative 
advantages of either practice. 

The weeds being cut by the sickle at low water, are 
brought on shore by a very simple and ingenious pro- 
cess. A rope of heath or birch is laid beyond them, and 
the ends being carried up beyond the high water-mark, the 
whole floats as the tide rises, and thus, by shortening 
the rope, is compelled to settle above the wash of the sea, 
whence it is conveyed to the dry land on horseback. The- 
more quickly it is dried, the better is the produce; and 
when dry it is burned in coffers, generally constructed with 
stone, sometimes merely excavated in the earth. In Ork- 
ney the latter are preferred. It has been attempted, idly 
enough, to introduce kilns; a refinement of which the ad- 
vantages bear no proportion to the expense; as in the old 
mode the kelp forms its own fuel. As twenty-four tons of 
weed, on a medium, are required to form a ton of kelp, it is 
easy to conceive the labour employed for this quantity, in 
the several processes of cutting, landing, carrying, drying, 
stacking and burning. 

Since Mr. Macculloch wrote, a change has resulted 
from the diminution of the duties on barilla and salt, 
by which a better alkali can be produced at a lower 
price than can be obtained from kelp. 

Carbonate of soda has been of late years obtained 
in immense quantities from common salt. This latter 
isa compound of chlorine and sodium. Sulphuric 
acid is added, which unites with the sodium and ex- 
pels the chlorine. The sulphate of soda is, in its 
turn, decomposed by being roasted with saw-dust or 
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coal-dust, whereby it is converted into sulphuret of 
sodium. Sometimes lime is employed to get the 
sulphuric acid from the sodium; since that acid 
unites more readily with lime than with soda. But 
by roasting the sulphuret, the sulphur is dissipated, 
and the sodium is converted into carbonate of soda, 
—the carbonic acid being derived from the atmo- 
sphere. The carbonate is now dissolved in water 
and crystallized in iron coolers. 

Carbonate of soda is soluble in water. When 
heated, it melts into a transparent liquid more easily 
than carbonate of Potash, and on this account it is 
preferred in the manufacture of glass. 

Such, then, being the nature of the ingredients 
which enter into the composition of soap, we will pro- 
ceed, in the next article, to show how they are com- 
bined in the manufacture of that substance. 


A FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. 


FAREWELL ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell ye honoured rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame’s but a hollow echo, gold pure clay, 
Honour the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty, the eye’s idol, but a damasked skin ;’ 
State but a golden prison to live in, 
And torture free-born minds; embroidered trains 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And blood allied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, nor purchased, nor our own, 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 


I would be great, but that the sun doth still 

Level his rays against the rising hill : 

I would be high, but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke: 

I would be rich, but see men too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mine: 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free: 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud: 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 

Still trampled on by each unworthy ass: 

Rich, hated: wise, suspected: scorned if poor: 

Great, feared: fair, tempted : ‘high, still envied more: 
I have wished all; but now I wish for neither ; 
Great, high, rich, wise nor fair; poor I'll be rather. 


Would the world now adopt me for her heir ; 

‘Would Beauty’s Queen entitle me “ The Fair;” 

Fame speak me Fortune’s minion ; eould I vie 

Angels with India; with a speaking eye 

Command bare heads, bowed knees, strike justice dumb, 

As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 

To stones by epitaphs, be called great Master 

In the loose rhimes of every poetaster ; 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives : 

Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 

Than ever fortune would have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 


Welcome pure thoughts! welcome ye silent. groves ! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves: 
Now the winged people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 
A prayer-book now shall be my looking glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears ; 
Then here I’ll sit, and sigh my hot love's folly, 
, And learn to affect an holy melancholy; 
And if Contentment be a stranger then, 
I'll ne’er look for it, but im Heaven again. 
Sir Henry Worron. 1568—1639. 





A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the 
wrong, which is but saying in other words, that he is wiser 
to-day than he was yesterday.—Popx 
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MACHINES FOR RAISING WATER. 


TuE machines by which water is raised from a lower 
to a higher level are exceedingly numerous, and the 
invention of those which are most simple in their 
construction may be referred to the earliest ages, 
Among the paintings of the ancient Egyptians are 
found representations of a contrivance for that pur- 
pose; a simple lever. with a bucket attached*, is 
a copy of one of these paintings: it will be seen 
that it exactly resembles a contrivance of the same 
kind much in use in England and other countries, in 
rural districts, where it is desirable to avoid the 
expense of more perfect machines. To this invention 
would succeed the roller and rope, as in our common 
draw-well The idea of a chain of buckets would 
soon suggest itself, and we find machines in which 
this combination of vessels is employed, in frequent 
use among many of the eastern nations; in Egypt, 
particularly, scarcely any other means are employed. 

The Egyptian machines consist of a number of jars 
attached to an endless rope, which passes round a 
large wheel or drum ; the jars are filled as they pass 
through the water, and carried up one side of the 
wheel ; as soon as each jar reaches the top, it empties 
its contents into a wooden channel, which carries the 
water to a cistern placed to receive it: the machine 
is worked by a cog-wheel driven by cows or asses. 
The Chinese chain-pump is another example of this 
arrangement of buckets, for the purpose of raising 
water. In this country, when chain-pumps are 
worked, the power employed is generally water. 

A very singular machine is sometimes used, called 
the hair-rope machine, and the water is raised by 
means of a horse-hair rope, or a bundle of ropes 
which pass over a drum moving with great velocity ; 
the rope, in passing through the water below, becomes 
saturated with the liquid, and carries the greater 
portion of it to the summit of the wheel, where it is 
discharged into a proper receptacle, the rapidity of 
its motion preventing any great loss. 





THE SCREW OF ARCHIMEDES. 


The screw of Archimedes is another contrivance 
for the same purpose. It consists of a spiral tube 
turned by hand or otherwise; its lower mouth, at 
every revolution, scoops up a quantity of water, 
which each succeeding revolution assists in carrying 
upwards, until it is discharged by the opening at 
the other extremity of the spiral. This machine is 
not calculated to raise water to any great height, 
and it is rather cumbersome in proportion to the 
work it performs. When in use, it is fixed at an 


angle of about forty-five degrees with the horizon. A 
* See Saturda Magazine, Vol, XI., p. 197 
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modification of this machine is used abroad, where it 
is called the German snail. 

The spiral pump is a contrivance on the same prin- 
ciple. ‘In this the spiral tube is turned on a horizontal 
axis, and the end from which the water is to be dis- 
charged is connected by an air-tight joint to a perpen- 
dicular tube, up which it is gradually forced; by this 
means water can be carried to a considerable height. 
This pump was invented about 1746, by Andrew 
Wiirtz, a pewterer in Zurich, who erected it for a dye- 
house on the river Limmat. It consists of a spiral 
tube coiled up on a cylinder, or in any other way that 
may be thought most secure ; one end of this tube is 
open, and at every revolution dips into the water and 
takes up a certain portion, which, as the scoop rises, 
passes along the spiral, and the air is driven forward 
to the other end of the tube; to this end an upright 
shaft is fixed, along which, in the first case, the air is 
driven, and after a few revolutions of the wheel, when 
all the air is expelled, the water taken up at the other 
end is also forced. These machines seem, in the 
first instance, not to have been much employed.. In 
1778 they were erected at Florence, the tube being 
coiled on acylinder. In 1784, one was erected at 
Archangelsky, near Moscow, which raised a hogshead 
of water in a minute to the height of seventy-four 
feet, and through a pipe 760 feet long. The only 
practical difficulty experienced in constructing these 
machines, is in making the joint on which the spiral 
tube revolves, water-tight. It is not well understood 
whether a cylindrical or a square tube is best. Al- 
though the spiral pump is not much in use, it is 
considered by many, to be a very powerful engine for 
its intended purpose. 

Another contrivance for raising water a short dis- 
tance, is called the throwing-wheel or flash-wheel. It 
is generally worked. by a windmill, and employed in 
draining land; it consists of a kind of paddle-wheel, 
by means of which the water is flashed or thrown up 
an inclined plane, so as to fall into the canal by which 
it is discharged. 


Tue inventive powers of man are not, simply, limited: it is 
difficult to prove that he possesses aught but the talent of 
varying that which has been invented by the Creator, or of 
recombining those inventions into new groups; being thus, 
in reality, but a copyist. He has often attempted to design 
new animals; but they have ever been compounded from 
the parts of known ones: while, where his novelties have 
been greatest, the anatomist has not been able to supply 
the parts necessary to motion. No botanist invents a new 
plant but in the same manner; yet he receives from nature 
a hundred new inventions without the least surprise. The 
designer of ornaments must have recourse to the same in- 
exhaustible source; and when he attempts to improve, he 
soon finds that he is compelled to return to his model and 
teacher. Be the painter what he may in poetic talent, he 
is but the transcriber of what nature has produced, as his 
excellence consists in selection and adaptation. The poet, 
equally, notwithstanding the prejudices in favour of his 
invention, is the recorder and combiner of what exists, 
while even his abstractions are but analyses of nature. 
There is but one inventor: it is the Omnipotent, who has 
invented all things.——Maccutiocu. 





TERE is a species of humming bird in the East, trochilus 
minimus, so very small, that the ladies of those countries in 
which it is found, not unfrequently, on account of the 
transcendent beauty and splendour of the tiny creature, 
wear the dead bird for an ear-drop. It feeds almost pre 
cisely like insects, on the refined nectar of plants, while on 
the wing. It has a missile tongue. When captured, this 
delicately organized little creature expires almost instantly. 
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